LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

whose work bears so little apparent relation to them-
selves, that we either wonder how they came to write
so good a book, or else in our hearts we wish their
books more worthy of the men. To neither of these
classes does Stevenson belong. His works are " signed
all over," and despite the chameleon-like nature of his
style,1 but few consecutive sentences on any page of
his could have been written by any other person.
Authorship provided him with a field for his energies
and brought him the rewards of success, but did not
otherwise change him from what he was, nor did it
even exercise the whole of his faculties or exhaust the
supply of his ideas.

I. If I have failed to produce a correct impression
of his intense energy, I have quoted him and written to
little purpose. The child with his "fury of play"; the
boy walking by himself in the black night and exulting
in the consciousness of the bull's-eye beneath his coat;
the lad already possessed with the invincible resolve of
learning to write, which for the time overcame the
desire of all other action: these were but the father of
the man. So vehement were his emotions, his own
breast was too small to contain them. He paid a visit
at nineteen to a place he had not seen since childhood.
" As I felt myself on the road at last that I had been
dreaming of for these many days before, a perfect in-
toxication of joy took hold upon me; and I was so
pleased at my own happiness that I could let none past
me till I had taken them into my confidence."2

It is useless to go on quoting: through life he did the

1 Appendix G.                     2 Juvenilia, p. 96.
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